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THE PLOT OF THE AGAMEMNON. 

By Louis Dyer. 

"We measure with curiosity that variety of resources which has enabled 
Shakspere to refashion the original material with a higher motive, ... so modify- 
ing its structure as to give the whole almost the unity of a single scene." — 
Walter Pater on Measure for Measure. 

THERE is a difficulty which lurks more or less unnoticed and 
unnoticeable in the sequence of events presented by the plot 
of the Agamemnon, and which has received little or no attention from 
special students of the Aeschylean drama 1 until the publication of 
Dr. VerralFs edition of the play. 2 Dr. Verrall has coupled this diffi- 

1 At some time before the publication in 1888 of Dr. H. H. Furness's seventh 
volume (The Merchant of Venice) of the New Variorum Edition of Shakspeare, 
Dr. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard, suggested to Dr. Furness that an illustration 
might possibly be found in the Agamemnon of a treatment of Dramatic Time 
similar to what some Shaksperian scholars call Shakspere's Double Time. Dr. 
Goodwin further hinted that a solution of the difficulty might possibly be traced 
in the speech of the Herald. Acting upon this suggestion, Dr. Furness has, in 
the Appendix to his seventh volume, devoted pp. 342-345 — the concluding part 
of his essay on the Duration of the Action in The Merchant of Venice — to a 
study of the plot of the Agamemnon. Not without some fear that I may be justly 
taxed with presumption, I venture to praise Dr. Furness's account of the drift of 
the plot, and to hint that the present consideration of certain difficulties relating 
to the time covered by the action will be found to harmonize with, and to supple- 
ment what Dr. Furness has put so convincingly in his Appendix. Much the same 
is true, I hope, with regard to Professor T. D. Seymour's paper " On the Duration 
of the Action of. the Orestean Trilogy," published in the Classical Review for 
December, 1894. I owe to Dr. Goodwin my acquaintance with both of these 
interesting and important contributions to the understanding of the Agamemnon. 
Since, however, the present paper was written with no knowledge of either of 
them, my references to them will be chiefly found in notes appended to the main 
argument, which I have left substantially what it originally was. 

3 The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, London and New York, 1889 : Introduction. 
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culty with others, notably with that which he finds in the account of 
the beacon-message from Troy, and has maintained that the problem 
thus offered is only to be solved by a radical change in the accepted 
view of the plot of the whole play. Since the late Professor Merriam 
published his paper on Telegraphing among the Ancients? it has, I 
should think, become impossible to maintain further doubt as to the 
ideal plausibility, according to familiar Greek practices, of such a 
transmission to Argos of news from Troy as that poetically pictured 
in vv. 293-328 of the Agamemnon? Accordingly, Dr. Verrall's 
refashioning of the whole plot now depends, so far as I can see, upon 
the still unsolved difficulty as to Aeschylus's representation of the 
sequence of events in the first third of the play. Why has our poet 
chosen to ignore in this part of the play the lapse of time which 
intervened between the sack of Troy and the arrival of Agamemnon 
at Argos ? How are we to explain and reconcile Clytemnestra's 
vivid description of the storming of Priam's hold, as an event which 
has taken place but an hour or two before she tells of it in vv. 332- 
362, with the entrance of the herald at line 508, where we hear and 
see that the sunrise of the day immediately following upon the mid- 
night capture of Troy s witnesses at Argos the home return of 
Agamemnon's herald announcing the approach of Agamemnon him- 
self? The difficulty as thus presented seems perhaps not very 
serious, but it is supposed by Dr. Verrall to become more pressing 
when we proceed — in the same matter-of-fact way which has led us 
to confront Clytemnestra's clairvoyant account of the sack, given 
when the first light of dawn shewed faintly, with the appearance of 
Agamemnon's herald when the sun had but just arisen — to note 
how the herald, just before he leaves the stage, gives in vv. 655-675 
a most vivid and circumstantial narrative-picture of a shipwreck 
which must according to strict chronological computation occupy 
the very hours when, according to Clytemnestra's story and the 



1 Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, Classical Series III, No. 1. 

2 References are made to the lines of Dr. N. Wecklein's critical edition (Berlin, 
Calvary, 1885), and so far as seemed practicable the text of that edition has been 
adhered to. 

8 Dr. Wecklein's explanation, borrowed from that of Dr. Keck, of Ag. v. 817, 
fixes the hour, for which see also v. 914 of the Hecuba of Euripides. 
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beacon-message, the subsequently shipwrecked Greeks were sacking 
Troy. 

The first point that strikes one is that, after sunrise, the action is 
consistently that of the day of Agamemnon's home-coming. If there- 
fore our poet has so managed the transition from the introductory 
part of the play, — where we stand close enough in time to the sack 
of Troy, to see it, so to speak, with our own eyes, — to the moment 
after sunrise when the herald appears, then the account of the ship- 
wreck comes in most appropriately to make us feel that we are on 
firm ground. If the difficulty exists in any such pressing form as to 
interfere with dramatic verisimilitude, it has done its worst before 
the account of the shipwreck. The question may therefore be dealt 
with — at least to begin with — apart from the account of the ship- 
wreck, for it confronts us at v. 509, and if it does not mar the 
poetical unity of the play at this point, no recrudescence of it can 
possibly annoy us 150 lines later on. If it does not arrest our notice 
or shock us here, it will not be a stumbling block later. As a matter 
of fact, such recognition of Aeschylus's violation of the possibilities 
of chronology as we find in the scholia is contained in a remark 
upon v. 509, where the herald announces himself as arriving at 
Argos after ten years' absence. The scholium on this passage is : 
" Some blame the poet because he represents the Greeks as getting 
home from Troy on the same day," x and although this comment 
cannot be demonstrably carried beyond the date of the Florentine 
and the Farnese manuscripts, which would place it in the fourteenth 
century, there is every probability that its origin goes much further 
back and that it may be taken to represent the view of ancient 



1 Tivls fitfuporrcu t$ 5tom)tj) Sti aiOrifupbv [4k Tpoios] xoiet rois "EM^ras fjKovras. 
The Farnese and the Florentine manuscripts agree, except that the latter, as 
represented by Victorius's edition of 1557, omits the bracketed words. This 
agreement, as Dr. Wecklein (Praefatio, p. x ad Jin.) suggests, points towards the 
existence of a scholium of identical import in the lost original of the two manu- 
scripts in question, i.e. in one of the missing parts of the eleventh century Medicean 
manuscript. Dr. Wecklein prints this scholium, as presumably ancient, on p. 280, 
under line 509, excluding it from p. 337, where it would take its place among 
modern scholia. Enger is misleading when he puts this scholium and others like 
it without distinction among his scholia recentia ; see p. 285 of his Agamemnon 
(Leipzig, 1863). 
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scholarship. Whether this scholium goes back to the days of 
Didymus Chalkenterus, as it probably does, or dates from the four- 
teenth century, it very adequately indicates the nature and extent of 
the difficulty. 

Some people, then, after reading the first five hundred lines of the 
Agamemnon, have the wit to remember, when Agamemnon appears 
by proxy as it were in the person of his herald, that he ought not to 
be at hand for many a day, since he and his Greeks should be sleep- 
ing the sleep of exhaustion at Troy, which they took at midnight. 
These people are so right that they overshoot the mark, and simply 
show how completely they have resisted our poet's magical power 
and defied the contagion of his bold fancy. These are the critics 
whom no genuinely powerful piece of imaginative writing can quite 
ransom from their native prose, and we cannot do better perhaps in 
defence of our poet's plot, than to remind them of Biron's words in 
Love's Labour's Lost: 

" Study is like the heaven's glorious sun 
That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks." 

To take out a chronometer and announce the time of day at this or 
any other point in the thrilling course of the Agamemnon is a pro- 
ceeding fraught with danger chiefly to him that is guilty of it, since, 
— as Biron again has put it, — " ere you find where light in darkness 
lies, your light grows dark by losing of your eyes." 

And here perhaps the argument should end, since the gist of it 
will always be that the overwhelming majority of those who read and 
care for the Agamemnon of Aeschylus can surrender themselves so 
completely to his guidance that the question of chronology raised by 
the 'somebodies' of the scholium on verse 509 simply does not 
exist. It may, however, be no barren endeavor to analyze the safe 
conduct of Aeschylus which warrants us in crossing over a gulf of 
weeks 1 without discomfort, strain, or difficulty, since certain wider 



1 Dr. Furness says, on pp. 342 f . of his Appendix already alluded to : "' The voyage 
from Troy to the Bay of Argos,' says Dr. Goodwin in a letter, ' would now be a 
good day's journey for a fast steamship. So I think we are entitled to at least 
a week of good weather for the mere voyage, leaving out the storm and the delays.' 
That much time then will it take Agamemnon to reach his home, if he starts 
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aspects of the meaning of the drama will be likely to offer them- 
selves to our view, as the result of a careful analysis of our poet's 
method. At the outset, when his dramatic purpose was centred 
upon the sack of Troy, our poet represents the storming of Priam's 
hold as an event scarcely ended. By this means he achieves a 
thrilling effect at the opening of the play, which is comparable to the 
actual scene of shipwreck at the beginning of the Tempest, or to the 
actual duel-scene which opens King Richard II, and which offers 
a strangely close parallel to the lively suggestions of the battle of 
Shrewsbury conveyed by the ' Induction ' and the fir^t scene of the 
Second Part of Shakspere's King Henry IV. Having thus vividly 
dramatized the sack of Troy, so that his audience, like the chorus of 



within an hour after he has conquered Troy. But the drama has begun, the 
Chorus is on the stage, and before it leaves the stage Agamemnon must arrive 
here in Argos, and yet all traces of improbability must, if possible, be concealed. 
The time during which the Chorus is on the stage is Aeschylus's Short Time, and 
corresponds to Bassanio's journey from Venice to Belmont. Aeschylus's Long 
Time is Agamemnon's week's voyage from Troy to Argos, corresponding to 
Anthonio's three months' bond. The same power that can compress three months 
at Venice into one day at Belmont, must expand a few hours at Argos into a se'en 
nights' voyage from Troy." The excellence in every detail of this parallel should 
not, I think, lead us to accept the designations of ' Long ' and ' Short ' time in 
Shakspere with quite the meaning attached to them by Professor Wilson (Chris- 
topher North), their inventor, from whom Dr. Furness approvingly accepts them. 
Professor Wilson fixed the meaning of these not very fortunate terms in three 
dialogues, belonging to his Dies Boreales, of which they form the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh, and grouped together under the title of " Christopher under Canvas," — 
see Blackwood's Magazine for November, 1849, an< ^ f° r April and May, 1850. 
"Christopher under Canvas" has nothing to say about the Merchant of Venice, but 
deals with Macbeth and Othello. His conclusions have not commended themselves, 
so far as I can discover, to the majority of Shaksperian scholars, who seem to regard 
them as overstrained and fanciful. They have, however, the valued adhesion of 
Dr. Furness, and are accepted by the Cowden-Clarkes. So far as I can judge from 
a careful reading of the three essays of " Christopher under Canvas," the existence 
of ' Long Time ' in Macbeth and Othello is not proven, although it is plain enough 
in the case of these plays as. in that of Measure for Measure that Shakspere has 
fused into a swiftly-moving dramatic scheme of action materials which in their 
original frame, and uninformed as yet by the vital energy of a great poet, were 
only half dramatic. The chronicles of Holinshed, from which the plot of Macbeth 
was ultimately derived, like the story by Cinthio which is dramatized in Othello, 
exhibit in extenso the events compressed by Shakspere into a swifter dramatic 
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Argive elders in the play, are all but present at the very scene, 
Aeschylus was not free in the present case to make an acknowledged 
break in the continuity of time, as he does in the Eumenides. Such 
a break, which there suits his high and religious purpose, is incom- 
patible here with the right realization of that same purpose in 
the career of Agamemnon. In the sack of Troy, and the excesses 
tolerated there by Agamemnon, culminates a long record of criminal 
and self-seeking irresolution which the king of men had initiated at 
Aulis by the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Our poet's dramatic problem 
is to visit upon this career of sin its correspondingly terrible retribu- 
tion, and his conception of this retribution is colored by the dramatic 



sequence. It is not, I think, a matter for wonder that a close and sympathetic 
scrutiny of these plays should yield traces of the longer time required by the origi- 
nal narrative, and used by Shakspere with a magical effect of ' time-perspective.' 
So far as Professor Wilson's ' Long Time ' in Macbeth and Othello is not purely a 
fancy of his own, it is probably best accounted for in this way, but it hardly con- 
stitutes 'Double Time.' No one has, of course, discovered anything in this 
connexion which at all mars the dramatic unity and congruity of these plays. 
The case of the Merchant of Venice, however, stands alone, and here Dr. Furness 
comes to the rescue with his masterly and convincing analysis of the plot, — see 
his Appendix, pp. 339 ff. Whether Shakspere was rewriting Gosson's lost Comedy 
or not, one of his obvious difficulties here was the chronology forced upon him 
by the requirements of what were originally two, if not three, independent stories. 
The story of the pound of flesh required a period of three months to be covered 
by the action, while that of the three caskets and the carrying off of Jessica had 
nothing to do with such an extension of time. Shakspere in this plot undertakes 
the perilous feat of riding three horses abreast, and accomplishes it to our mar- 
velous satisfaction, only by that wonderful play of poetic illusion in respect of 
time which Dr. Furness describes so well. It is in the Merchant of Venice, and 
nowhere, I am confident, either in Othello or in Macbeth, that Shakspere begins to 
'hurl his dazzling spells into the spongy air ' with the conscious purpose of making 
time pass for us according to the demands of a manifold plot. The problem is 
one which Shakspere did not create ; he found it and solved it. The analogous 
time-problem solved by Aeschylus in the Agamemnon was created by his concep- 
tion of Divine retribution before his poetic mastership could solve it. The impor- 
tant difference between Aeschylus and Shakspere in this matter lies just here. 
Nothing but deliberate choice prevented Aeschylus from giving a narrative account 
of the Sack of Troy, as an event preceding the action of his play, whereas Shakspere 
could not escape the necessity of juggling with time in the Merchant of Venice, — 
it was imposed upon him unless he could consent to abandon some of the richness 
of his varied theme. 
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humiliation of Persian pride which he had witnessed in his own day. 
Therefore, when the vivid tale of Troy's capture has been given, he 
contrives, by working out a most subtle and inevitable train of 
thought in the part of his drama immediately following, to centre the 
hearts of all present upon the mourning for the dead Argives buried 
beneath the soil which their death had won. 1 This brings him to the 
difficult point where the spoiler of Troy is announced as soon to 
appear. By the vivid lyric strains of mourning for the Argives who 
fell at Troy, our poet sweeps us along with the Athenians who 
listened to his play in 458 b.c. from the past into the present. When 
the Agamemnon was first brought out, a present and universal grief 
for recent losses in many wars recently waged by the Athenians in 
many quarters confronted our poet in the hearts of his hearers, and 
he makes it enter into the economy of the plot by an irresistible 
implication, so real that even a modern reader cannot escape its 
influence. 2 And thus it comes to pass that the fresh memory of 



1 Ag. v. 462. 

2 See the late Professor Merriam's paper, already referred to above, on Tele- 
graphing among the Ancients, pp. 20-24. Professor Merriam, after mentioning 
allusions " to events and persons of the time " in other plays of Aeschylus, there 
says : " I think that I see another case in the Agamemnon, which has never yet 
been noted, so far as I am aware." The date of the production of the Oresteia, 
fixed in 458 B.C. by the Greek hypothesis handed down to us with the text, was 
confirmed, in 1887, by the discovery of an inscription on the Acropolis (Amer. 
Jour, of Archaeol. Ill, 316). "Hence," argues Professor Merriam, "the trilogy 
was brought out about the first of April, 458 B.C." Then he gives a summary of 
recent events from Thucydides (I, 102-107). Among the remoter events, he 
mentions the break between Athens and Sparta and the league with Argos of 
461 B.C. Events subsequent to the league are (1) the Athenian protection of 
Megara by garrisoning Pegae and posting a force on the heights of Geraneia; 
(2) the summons of the Athenian fleet to aid Inaros in Egypt ; (3) active Athe- 
nian operations against Corinth and Epidauros, culminating in an unsuccessful 
descent upon Epidaurian Halieis ; (4) a naval battle with the Peloponnesians, in 
which Athens was victorious ; (5) war between Athens and Aegina, culminating 
in another Athenian victory off Aegina ; (6) the Athenian levy en masse, which 
repulsed the Corinthian assault on Megara, and achieved a double victory. An 
inscription in the archaic room of the Louvre gives the names of 168 Athenians 
belonging to the single Erechtheid tribe, who perished in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Halieis, Aegina, and Megara within the same year. Professor Merriam 
proceeds to quote Krueger, Kirchhoff, and Dittenberger to the effect that " the 
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recent loss sustained has swept the mood of Aeschylus's hearers out 
of all inclination for strict reckonings of hours and days just at the 
juncture when Agamemnon, the sacker of Troy, appears in the 
person of his herald. Hence the poet finds it easy just here to sub- 
stitute for the more or less extended break in time required of him 
by strict chronology, the simpler and instantaneous transformation 
of night into day. Before we know it we have passed the gulf 
separating the midnight capture of Troy from the morning of Aga- 
memnon's victorious return, nor are we ever really allowed by the 
poet to become aware of the chronological difficulties involved. The 
herald gives, at the very end of the scene where he figures, an 
unwilling narration of the disastrous shipwreck which overtook 
Agamemnon on his homeward way. But pressing preoccupations of 
various kinds have been forced upon us in the meantime, we are so 
full of misgivings as to the impending disaster of Agamemnon, that 
we never attempt to put two and two together, so to speak, and it 
has been reserved for Dr. Verrall to point out that this disastrous 
shipwreck must have occupied the very hours during which, accord- 
ing to the vivid suggestions at the opening of the play, Agamemnon 

year to which the events thus recorded belong runs from the spring of 460 to the 
spring of 459," and thus the date is supplied for all the events numbered (2) to 
(6) in the above epitome from Thucydides. It is just worth while to note that 
the usual chronology, now corrected by the unimpeachable evidence of the Louvre 
inscription, spreads these events over the space of three years, following Diodorus 
(xi. 77-79). Clinton, in Yen Fasti, seems to make them cover B.C. 459-457; Grote, 
ch. xlv, quotes the inscription, but dates the expedition against Halieis 459-458 
B.C. " The burial," Professor Merriam continues, " would take place the following 
autumn, in the month Pyanepsion, during the celebration of the Epitaphia ; hence 
some five months before the production of the Agamemnon, at which time the 
events of that mournful occasion would be fresh in the minds of the audience. 
If the number of 168 dead of the Erechtheid tribe was an average for each of the 
ten tribes, the total number buried would have been 1680, no doubt far in excess 
of any year for some time, which would make it still more memorable." I think 
it is impossible, after grasping the historical facts just stated, to read vv. 435-464 of 
the Agamemnon without a conviction amounting to certainty that the late Profes- 
sor Merriam's contention is in every respect borne out. We can feel the thrill of 
melancholy delight which must have overwhelmed the audience assembled to hear 
the Agamemnon, and we can realize the vividness of their feelings for those they 
had lost, — persons who but for death would have been in that place among the 
spectators of that play. 
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and the Greeks are supposed to have been taking and sacking 
Troy. 1 

Indeed this account of the shipwreck coming just where it does 
(vv. 655-685), and given as it is with great unwillingness by the 
herald, marks the climax in our poet's skilful and plausible 3 con- 
catenation of events. It comes quite long enough after the gulf of 
time has been bridged (vv. 437-493) to prevent our confronting it 
with the clairvoyant description of horrors at Troy given at the very 
beginning (vv. 333-359). Even supposing a momentary impulse on 
our part to ask an inconvenient question, it is baffled and forestalled 
in the appeal made to our anxious imagination by the hesitancy of 
the narrator's manner, and in the shock with which his unwilling 
tale of horrors comes to us. We are too much preoccupied with the 
contradiction between this gruesome tale of mishap and the strain 
of elation and self-gratulation used at his first coming (vv. 556-587) 
by this herald of victorious disaster. And so, while we are thus 
startled and are filled with dim anxieties for the future, Aeschylus, 
having achieved beyond recall his dramatic and religious effect, is 
undetected while he moves back the sacking of Troy to the point 
where it rightly belongs in the past. In order to dramatize the 
efficacy of divine retribution, he had moved forward the scenes of 
Greek riot and Trojan massacre to a point where we could all but 
hear the groans of the vanquished and the shouts of the victors. 
Now, without letting us become aware of it, these horrors recede to 
their proper place in time. 3 

1 1 do not mean by these words to cast a slur upon Dr. Verrall's most able 
presentation of the difficulty. On the contrary, I owe to him my present under- 
standing of the play, which, though it is radically different from his, could never 
have been reached without the compulsion of his able arguments in criticism of 
the plot. It is with his constructive theory of the play that I find myself utterly 
unable to agree ; and I cannot help thinking that he would modify much of what 
he has said if he were called upon to rewrite his Introduction, now that the late 
Professor Merriam's researches have cleared up so many difficulties. 

2 For the whole effect upon the 'time-perspective,' — to borrow again Professor 
Corson's happy phrase, — of the opening speech of the newly arrived Herald of 
Agamemnon, see Dr. Furness's account of the matter in his Appendix, alluded to 
above. 

8 If any one unacquainted with the discussions that have arisen about the ' time- 
perspective ' of the Agamemnon were required to read the whole play and then to 
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The whole of this interpretation of the economy of time used by 
Aeschylus in this plot requires a further justification in detail, and 
must be connected by bringing Aeschylus's procedure into some 
sort of relation on the one hand with Homer and on the other with 
the events of his own time which so colored his conception of divine 
retribution as to impel him to treat the story as he does when he 
confronts, with the least apparent interval to separate them, Aga- 
memnon's culminating crime and Clytemnestra's swift retribution. 
As to Agamemnon's character, Aeschylus followed closely in the 
footsteps of Homer. His variation from both of the stories of 
Agamemnon's crime and punishment outlined in the Homeric nar- 
rative of the Odyssey has been exhaustively dealt with, in connexion 
with problematical references to the Oresteia of Xanthus and Stesi- 
chorus, by others. Here we need only point out that, in spite of 
this departure from Homer's story, the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
and the king of men as depicted by Homer are the same. That 



answer off-hand the question : ' On what day did the action take place ? ' his answer 
would unhesitatingly be : ' On the day of Agamemnon's home-coming.' Therefore 
Dr. Furness has not, I think, covered the whole ground, so far as the Agamemnon 
is concerned, in saying, " Shakspeare must compress a long term into a short one, 
while Aeschylus must dilate a short time into a long one. Shakspeare presents 
to us the spy-glass and bids us see what is distant close at hand ; while Aeschylus 
reverses the glass, and what is but an arm's-length from us recedes to the verge 
of the horizon." This last clause describes inimitably the effect of the Herald's 
account of the shipwreck, which rises between us and the receding moment when 
Troy was sacked. But in the earlier part of the play, where Clytemnestra describes 
the beacon message and gives her clairvoyant account of the sacking of Troy, 
Aeschylus, like Shakspere, " bids us see what is distant close at hand," and uses 
the other end of the spy-glass. Nowhere is this more vividly brought out than in 
Fitzgerald's fine paraphrase of Ag. 332-341 : 

Aye, think — think — think, old man, and in your soul, 

As if 't were mirrored in your outward eye, 

Imagine what wild work a-doing there — 

In Troy — to-night — to-day — this moment — how 

Harmoniously, as in one vessel meet 

Esil and Oil, meet Triumph and Despair, 

Sluiced by the sword along the reeking street, 

On which the Gods look down from burning air. 

Slain, slaying — dying, dead — about the dead 

Fighting to die themselves — maidens and wives 

Lockt by the locks with their barbarian young, 

And torn away to Slavery and Shame 

By hands all reeking with their Champions' blood. 
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having been made clear, the greatly altered conception of divine 
retribution which informs the whole tale of Agamemnon's life as told 
by the Athenian dramatist can be discussed. 

From the point of view which makes Agamemnon's home-coming 
the climax of events at Troy, and brings his life to a tragic close 
under the vengeful hand of Clytemnestra, the leader of the Greeks 
is not so much the king of men, wielding the sceptre handed down 
from Zeus in the house of the Pelopidae, as the self-indulgent and 
unfaithful husband of Clytemnestra whom he grievously slights and 
insults in the opening scene of the Iliad. From the temper attributed 
to Agamemnon in this Homeric scene flows his consistent and ego- 
tistical eagerness to exploit his family for his own lordly pleasure, 
as shown in the non-Homeric tale of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. If 
any Homeric foreshadowing of the willingness of Atrides to make 
the Aulidian sacrifice be required, it stands ready in the ninth book 
of the Iliad (vv. 144-157), where Agamemnon in his cups adds 
without a moment's deliberation, as a magnanimous afterthought to 
all the gifts of amends offered to Achilles, the hand of any one he 
may choose of his three daughters. Homer makes nothing so plain 
in the Iliad as the unvarying vacillation and the unswerving incom- 
petency of Agamemnon the man, and here he inspires Aeschylus 
with that conception of the king's character developed in the play. 
Agamemnon's peculiar egotism and fatuity make it impossible for 
the chorus in the play to reach him with their loyalty or to put him 
in any way upon his guard. When he appears in Aeschylus's play, 
Agamemnon's weakness is shown in the assumption of omnipotence 
and omniscience. An analysis of the forty-five lines l of his opening 
speech in the play reveals a striking phonetic coincidence with the 
five lines of the second book of the Iliad 2 where the king of men 
breathes fire and fury against Hector and Priam. In both poets the 
same mood of Agamemnon — that of the swashbuckler — is audibly 
expressed by the same accumulation of explosive mutes, rolling rho 
sounds, hissing sigmas and grumbling nasals. Homer, in spite of his 
clearly drawn distinction between Agamemnon the man and Agamem- 
non the king, is so far preoccupied with the latter that he leaves out all 



1 Ag. 801-845. 2 //. ii. 414-418. 
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but the very slightest indications of his domestic situation. Even if 
we might suppose Homer to have been acquainted with the full story 
of the horrors of the house of Atreus, we can see why he should have 
omitted any account of them, just as we can readily conceive that he 
might have been familiar with the tale of the sacrifice at Aulis with- 
out caring to mention it. Aeschylus, whose theme is after all chiefly 
what may be called the familial or domestic aspects of Agamemnon's 
case, had to bring in all these domestic horrors ; but in the first play 
of the Oresteia his Agamemnon is the Homeric man Agamemnon. 
This man, as the Iliad abundantly shows, was of all the heroes 
gathered at Troy just the one whose weak and inefficient self- 
confidence made him the easy victim of a clever trap. Indications 
of this are by no means far to seek in the scenes of the play where 
Agamemnon figures either in person or by proxy in the utterances of 
his herald ; a scrutiny of vv. 508-685 and vv. 801-965 of the play 
readily reveals them, and vv. 919-940 are a dramatization of Aga- 
memnon's incompetency ; but Aeschylus also depends upon a fami- 
liarity with Homer in his hearers, and accordingly does not expatiate 
upon the theme. Thus far we have tried to establish that a swift 
retribution brought upon Agamemnon by his sins, and visited upon 
him by means of a clever trap into which Clytemnestra led him, has 
every justification which the character of the man consistently given 
by Homer and Aeschylus can afford. This makes easy the way of 
Aeschylus, if we suppose that he had at heart the notion of instant 
retribution. There was nothing to retard his dramatic effect in the 
accredited Homeric characterization of Agamemnon. 

A not unimportant point now forces itself upon our notice. The 
general effect of the Iliad regarded from a religious point of view, as 
Aeschylus must have regarded it, is certainly not that of a swift 
retribution visited upon the outrage committed by Paris. The moral 
of the ten years' war would rather seem to be the late than the swift 
vengeance of the gods. Agamemnon himself expresses it when he 
cries out, " if the Olympian fulfill not now, yet will he fulfill at the 
last, and the guilty shall pay manifold retribution." 1 How, it may 



1 77. iv. 160. From the Iliad translated by the late John Purves, M.A. 
Percival, 1 891. 
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be asked, did Aeschylus reconcile this point of view with his own 
conception of the swiftness of divine retribution ? The answer to this 
is found, I think, in the first three choral numbers of the Agamemnon 
itself, more especially in the first. In the mystical and melancholy 
ecstasy of his survey of events at Troy and what led up to them, as 
well as of the final outcome in the destruction of the city, pictures of 
the past are mingled with forebodings of the future. The elders of 
Argos see Paris with a pursuit as of fate and doom upon him, and 
yet the pursuer is himself foredoomed and pursued. Artemis lowers 
behind in wrath, driving Agamemnon to be his baser self and to 
reap his own harvest of predestined horrors. What centres their 
interest is not so much the punishment of Paris and the clan of 
Priam as the slow but sure perdition of royal Agamemnon, for whom 
they tremble when he puts upon him 'the yoke of necessity' and 
submits by sinning to the penalties of sin. 

At the outset and in departing from Argos, Agamemnon and 
Menelaus are two vultures befriended by Zeus who sees them high 
in his element, the air, wheeling aloft and screaming at the sight 
of their violated nest. 1 But it is not for long that Agamemnon 
appears as a stranger within the gates 2 of kindly Zeus : soon he re- 
appears as the black eagle, swooping down upon a trembling hare and 
her young, and arousing the anger of heaven by cruelty, 3 and the 
will of the gods is uttered by Calchas, the seer : xP ov V l^ v ayp« Ilpia- 
fiov ttoXlv a8e KeXevOos, irdvra S« irvpyu>v KTrjvrj irpoo-de. to, Srj/ju.oir\rj0^ 
/xotpa Aaira|« irpos to /Siatov. 4 The vacillating Agamemnon rises 
before the singers' thoughts while the blasts and counterblasts of 
right resolve and criminal infatuation buffet his soul, and they 
mark him " swept by the impious veering wind of an unholy heart- 
change unsanctified." They see his mind "from that moment 
shifted to a mood of atrocity," while they note that "a miserable 
infatuation, the compasser of doom, the contriver of sin, hardens 

1 Ag. 49-59- * Ag. 58- s Ag. 1 1 3-1 24. 

4 Ag. 131-135, paraphrased, with a curious weakening of the absolute state- 
ment in dyptt and \air<£{«, by Fitzgerald as follows : 

That Troy should not be reached at all, 
Or if ever reached should never fall, 
Unless at such a loss and cost 
As counterpoises won and lost. 
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men's hearts to dare." l Thus it appears that, by giving prominence 
to the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis, and by keeping in mind the 
responsibility of Agamemnon for that and other wrong done at Troy, 
Aeschylus transforms the train of events which led up from the 
sacrifice at Aulis to the sack of Ilium into one vast and concatenated 
crime for which Agamemnon was answerable. Agamemnon's punish- 
ment is delayed until the cup of his iniquities is full. In other 
words, so long as he can still be made the instrument of divine ven- 
geance upon Troy, his time of retribution is not yet ; but Troy once 
sacked, the blow comes instantaneous. 

I have intimated that swiftness was of the essence of Aeschylus's 
mystical conception of divine retribution, and that the lesson was 
one which he learned from events in his own lifetime. The sudden 
collapse in our poet's day of the pride and strength of the Persian 
king is still the completest exemplification which secular history 
offers of the dramatic and instantaneous fall of undisciplined pride ; 
and since we, far removed from it though we are, still read the lesson 
there, little wonder if Aeschylus was haunted by it. In the swift 
destruction which overtook the host of Xerxes, our poet read a 
message sent to the men of his day, the law of divine retribution 
dramatized in his story of Agamemnon, Spao-avri iradtiv* It is chiefly 
in the crowding together into a few hours of the sack of- Troy and 
the home-coming of Agamemnon that the swiftness of divine retribu- 
tion is accentuated in the plot of the Agamemnon. There is, however, 
no harping upon the suddenness of the event. Indeed how could 
there be, since the least insistence upon the point would destroy the 
chronological illusion, and reveal to us our poet's dramatic device. 
We could not be told that the sacking of Troy had been brought 
closer to the main action of the play than the facts warranted. But 
here again Aeschylus helps himself most subtly by what we might 
call a timely anachronism, and secures immunity for one chronological 
device by the effects of another. He contrives to identify by slight 
touches, which are yet sufficiently obvious, the excesses and impieties 
committed by Agamemnon and the Greeks in sacking Troy with 
those memorable ones committed within recent memory by the 



1 Ag. 228-233. 2 Ag. 1528-1531; Choeph. 312. 
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Persians at Athens particularly, and also in other parts of Greece ; 
and thus he lends to the retribution which visited Agamemnon that 
vivid color of suddenness and swiftness so conspicuous in the 
Persae, his dramatization of Xerxes's disaster. The points of contact 
between the Agamemnon and the Persae of Aeschylus in this regard 
are numerous. The temper of audacious exultation with which the 
home-coming Agamemnon must be credited twice over, since his 
mind as spoken not only by himself in vv. 804-819, but also by the 
newly arrived herald, 1 is echoed by that of Xerxes a as he went forth 
certain of victory. There are striking parallelisms in the detailed 
accounts of disaster at sea which the two plays contain, and finally 
we have a series of remarkable coincidences of phrase and metre 
which the commentators rarely fail to mention. 8 These last men- 
tioned coincidences establish beyond a reasonable doubt an associa- 
tion existing in our poet's mind between the real minutiae of the 
Persian sack of the Athenian Acropolis and those imagined ones of 
the Greek storming of Troy. Thus we arrive again, but by a surer 
way, at the conclusion hinted at in the beginning of this discussion, 
— that apart from purely dramatic convenience Aeschylus half 
unconsciously consulted his own experience in crowding together in 
time the sacking of Troy and the home-coming of Agamemnon. 
Had he not yielded to this impulse, had he been guiltless of the 
resulting dramatic artifice, had he conscientiously and methodically 
begun his drama with an account of Troy's capture given long after 
the event, then the parallel from Xerxes's invasion of Greece 
afforded by the day of the battle of Salamis would have failed, and 
a great source of vividness and inspiration would have remained 
inaccessible. In that case the Agamemnon might have been one 
more exemplification of that more archaic dramatic manner exempli- 
fied by the Seven against Thebes. 

It is just possible that an objection may be made here. It may be 
argued that it is after all not the excesses committed at Troy but the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis for which Agamemnon is punished. 

1 A g- 5 2 3-542. 801-819. 
3 Pe r s. 747 f. ( 784-788, 823-833. 

* Compare Ag. 579 and Pers. 440; Ag. 532 and Pers. 811; Ag. 350-354 and 
Pers. 809-813. 
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I have already endeavored to forestall this objection, and can only 
urge that it is hardly possible to enter into the spirit of the drama 
without linking these crimes into one. Our poet's whole theory of 
human fate and responsibility falls to the ground when we insist 
upon isolating from its culmination in public events the initial and 
domestic stage of Agamemnon's guilt. The keynote to this close 
linking together of all the stages of Agamemnon's sin is struck early 
in the drama, where the chorus sings : 

Ioti 8' OflTJ vvv 

?<TTf TeXetrai 8' is to Treirp<ap.evov 

ov8' ottokAcuW ovO xnro\eil3o>v 

ovre BaKpviov ajrvpmv Upibv 

opyas aTEKis irapaOeX^ei. 1 

These are general reflections which the chorus makes, just after 
representing the Atridae as impelled in their expedition against Troy 
by the all-powerful Zeus, god of hospitality, who sends the late 
avenging Erinnys upon transgressors, and involves Trojan and Greek 
alike in the tug of war. 2 The reason for the delay in this vengeance 
visited upon the transgressors appears in the first choral song, to 
which these anapaestic strains form the introduction, and it is plainly 
the sin of recklessness unfolding itself in the conduct of Agamemnon 
culminating as it does in the sinful sacrifice of Iphigenia, a memor- 
able picture of which forms the climax of this first choral ode. This 
picture is followed by a passage of general import which is unfor- 
tunately obscure, 8 but the mood of it is easily identified with that 
underlying lines 67-71, already given in Fitzgerald's version. Literally 
translated, according to the fortunate restoration of the text achieved 
by Professor Goodwin, 4 it reads : " Justice brings knowledge within 
the reach of those [only] who have suffered ; the future event thou 
canst hear of when it comes. Till then, let be, and this is as well 
as to lament it beforehand." Centred as our poet's mind is upon the 
fate of Agamemnon, he looks upon the delays of divine vengeance in 
punishing Paris and Troy as due to the cumulating imperfections in 
Agamemnon, the instrument selected to bring retribution upon the 

1 Ag. 67-71. 2 Ag. 55-67. o Ag. 259-265. 

4 Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 1877, vol. VIII, p. 77. 
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Trojan transgressors. What he sees in the events at Troy is what is 
congruous with his drama, — the long continued moral breakdown 
of Agamemnon. This had to be long just as the struggle of Orestes 
to free himself from moral contamination had to be long and slow. 

Between the slow process of Agamemnon's perdition worked out 
in the visible course of events to its culmination at Troy and the 
long agonies of purification and self-retrievement imposed upon 
Orestes, Aeschylus places the swift punishment of Agamemnon by 
Clytemnestra, which find its answering stroke in the murder of 
Clytemnestra 1 by Orestes. The two figures of most conspicuous 



1 Professor Seymour, in his article " On the Duration of the Action of the 
Orestean Trilogy," referred to in the first note above, points out that Aeschylus 
— unlike Sophocles and Euripides — suppresses the eight years of unpunished 
crime during which, according to Homer, Clytemnestra and Aegisthus ruled at 
Argos. He further argues that, in the story of Aeschylus's Oresteia, Orestes was 
not exiled as a mere child, but as a lad full-grown. To the sound arguments used 
by Professor Seymour I should incline to add the conception of Divine retribu- 
tion as instantly overtaking full-blown crime, which governs the ' time-perspective ' 
of the Agamemnon. I should also argue that the requirements of the scene of 
recognition between Electra and Orestes in the Choephori make it necessary to 
suppose that Aegisthus had only returned from exile to Argos about a year before 
the arrival of Agamemnon. The exile of Orestes would then take place rather 
less than a year before the opening scene of the Choephori. The confirmations of 
Professor Seymour's views, to be derived from an examination in detail of the 
dramatic economy of the Choephori, are numerous, nor does it seem to me that 
Professor Seymour's paper exhausts them. The whole attitude of Electra in her 
opening scene with the Chorus is that of a young woman suffering acutely under 
a terrible nervous shock. She is dazed by more than the terrible dreams sent to 
her mother Clytemnestra can account for. It is the recent and horrible murder 
of Agamemnon which has so shattered her in mind and body that her brother 
Orestes — from whom she has not been long separated — finds difficulty in recog- 
nizing her at the first glance, and is deeply stirred when he marks how grief has 
altered her (see vv. 16-19). Her mind does not respond normally to what she 
sees and hears, and accordingly, though she recognizes the lock of hair upon the 
tomb and the footprints as belonging to Orestes (see vv. 173, 175, 177, 179), yet, 
when she sees Orestes himself, she strangely fails to know him (see vv. 224 ff.) 
until he gently assists her wandering faculties by humouring her, — see vv. 228- 
231, and especially his exhortation in v. 232 f.: 

%vb~ov yevov. x a P9- ^ f^V 'KTrXayrjs 0p^vas • 

T0i>S <pl\T&TOVS yhp oJSa V$V SvTCLS TTlKpofo. 

The difficulties offered by these lines in their context, as it is usually understood, 
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importance in this dramatization of concatenated crime are the first 
and the last. Clytemnestra was not of the house of Atreus, and, so 
far as the transmission of the family doom in that house is concerned, 
her function in the story is to embody the irpatrapx ^ & T7 l into whose 
arms Agamemnon's long course of perdition hurls him at the last 1 ; 
while, for Orestes, Clytemnestra is the evil thing 2 from which he 
finally escapes with Apollo and Athena to guide him. Orestes is 
thought of as retracing, but upward and with his face toward salva- 
tion and escape, the downward course of Agamemnon his father. 
Just as Aeschylus was careful to emphasize in the Agamemnon by 
the words of the prophet Calchas the long delay and the many vicis- 
situdes of Greek arms involved by the leadership of Agamemnon, so 
in the Eumenides he insists upon the long period required for the 
preliminary purgation of Orestes before he could finally escape by a 
formal trial and acquittal. 

In the Eumenides we first see Orestes, the unreclaimed matricide, 
with Apollo and Hermes standing by, at the altar of Delphi, where 
they are confronted by the sleeping Furies. Apollo gives promise of 
help, acknowledging his responsibility; Hermes leads off Orestes ; the 



have led Hermann and Paley to mark a lacuna before them, while nothing short 
of their transposition to a place immediately after Electra's joyful words of recog- 
nition at v. 242 satisfies Rossbach and Weil, and H. Wolf cuts the gordian knot 
by rejecting them as spurious. Weil complains of them where they stand in the 
Medicean manuscript as a miserable appendage patched on to the splendidly 
effective speech of Orestes, making him rebuke and restrain his sister for her 
joyful recognition of him before she has given the least sign of knowing who he 
is. It seems to me that Professor Seymour's view justifies these lines exactly as 
they stand in the manuscript, since I conceive that it is carried out by taking the 
punctuation in the Medicean manuscript to indicate a full stop in v. 232 after 
yemv. If Electra and Orestes have been separated not more than a year, Electra 
is bound to recognize him as soon as she collects herself. Accordingly, Orestes 
first helps her to collect her senses by showing the place from which he had cut 
the lock of his hair, and by making her recognize her own handiwork upon his 
clothes, and then he says, "Collect thyself." Having said this, and noting a 
complete revulsion of feeling in her, he fears that it may go too far, and so cautions 
her not to be too much carried away by joy, inasmuch as the nearest of kin are 
bitterly disposed toward him and her. I should explain that Professor Seymour 
is in no way responsible for my development of his views. 

1 Ag. 1469-1507. 2 Choeph. 1024-1030; Eum. 461-470. 
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Furies, wakened by Clytemnestra's ghost, are driven away. At the 
close of verse 234 the stage is empty and the scene is changed. At 
the beginning of verse 235, Orestes appears in the act of praying to 
Athena. This prayer is a recital of the long period of his expiatory 
wanderings under Hermes's guidance. Orestes, altered now by his 
purificatory pilgrimage, lays claim to a just judgment of acquittal. 
The lapse of time which separates this shifted scene at Athens from 
the opening one at Delphi is made prominent for just the reasons 
involved in the suppression of the lapse of time in the Agamemnon 
between the sack of Troy and the arrival of Agamemnon. The 
question to be solved in the Eumenides is : How may an upright man 
who has committed murder upon his own mother, at the instigation 
of duty to his father and under the promptings of Apollo, be brought 
under that unbending rule of Heaven, — TraOa /laOos, — and yet escape 
alive ? In the Agamemnon the question to be solved is : How may a 
man who has hardened his heart at the outset, and has been persis- 
tently responsible for excesses in a work of vengeance which the 
gods willed without sanctioning his egotism and recklessness, be 
brought under the application of the more pitiless form of the 
same great law that the doer must suffer ? Delay and a shadowy 
lapse of time, filled in, so far as the Athenian audience of the play 
were concerned, by the countless stories current throughout Hellas 
of the purifying pilgrimages of Orestes, are necessarily prominent 1 



1 That this shadowy lapse of time is implied very urgently and obviously with 
the effect of putting a gulf between vv. 234 and 235 of the Eumenides is plain 
from Orestes's words in Eum. 235-243. If doubt were possible, then the com- 
monly accepted tales of Orestes's purificatory wanderings in various parts of 
Greece would come in to dissipate all uncertainty. But the shadowy lapse of 
time is definitely worked into the plot of the play by this prayer of Orestes to 
Athena and is especially emphasized by the force of ifin) in Eum. 238. This first 
utterance of Orestes upon his reappearance — this time at the temple of Athena 
upon the Acropolis at Athens — reminds us that there has been an interim of 
expiatory wanderings. His experiences during this interim are briefly described 
by Orestes in Eum. 238-241, and he intimates in v. 241 that the ordeal was 
imposed by Apollo's command. What the command here in question involved 
we find on turning back to Eum. 74-79, where a more minute description of the 
interim of wanderings is given by Apollo to Orestes in the form of a command 
and an exhortation. The expiatory season of pilgrimage was to be a second 
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in the Eumenides, because what the doer has suffered during that 
lapse of time is a fulfilment of the law, leaving open the way for the 
acquittal of Orestes. Agamemnon, on the contrary, during every 
moment of life in him which we realize after we know of his crown- 
ing iniquities, is an incarnate violation of the law. Hence a com- 
pression of the final crime and its punishment into a few short hours, 
if made dramatically plausible, vindicates and exemplifies the law in 
the worthiest possible manner. This compression Aeschylus has 
achieved with a dramatic skill in which, so far as I can see, there is 
no flaw. 

Since so conspicuous a part is given to the law that the doer must 
suffer in this sketch of the Aeschylean version of the woes of the 
house of Atreus, it is desirable in some way to consider the whole 
body of fundamental religious convictions of which this law is an 
integral part. For Aeschylus could not of course regard " the doer 
must suffer " as an obiter dictum. Already in the first choral ode of 



terrible trial, see vv. 74-79, and see also Apollo's final injunction /x^iwrjiro /iii 0<5/3os 
a-e vik&tw <j>p4vas, — and therefore Apollo sends Hermes to support and save 
Orestes while the trial lasts. The worst is over when at last (ytii), v. 238) Orestes 
reaches Athens ; and, accordingly, Hermes is needed no longer and Orestes 
reappears unattended. The imagination, prompted by Apollo's description before- 
hand (vv. 74-79) of the terrors and trials in store for Orestes, is ready to fill in 
the gulf between Eum. 234 and 235 with a period of years. But these years 
dwindle into months when Orestes speaks of these wanderings after they are over 
(vv. 237-241), and these months dwindle into weeks when (vv. 400-405) Athena 
arrives in person, fresh from the land of the Scamander, where she is busied 
" taking formal possession " — I quote from Professor Seymour — " of the portion 
of the Trojan territory which the Achaeans assigned to the sons of Theseus as 
part of the spoils of war on the capture of Troy." The treatment of ' time- 
perspective ' in the Eumenides thus outlined offers a curious parallel to that dis- 
covered by the argument of the present paper in the Agamemnon. There is this 
difference, however ; in the Agamemnon a lapse of time is first suppressed and 
then insisted upon, while in the Eumenides a long lapse of time is first insisted 
upon and then gradually minimized. I have followed Dr. Furness in comparing 
the ' time-perspective ' of the Agamemnon to that of Shakspere's Merchant of 
Venice, where the notion of Double Time is applicable; but in the Eumenides, 
Aeschylus's treatment of time seems more closely analogous to what we find in 
Macbeth and Othello, as well as in the many other plots of Shakspere from which 
extracts have been gathered in the Cowden-Clarke's Shakspeare Key. See note on 
p. 98 above. 
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the Agamemnon, he reinterprets it by the more merciful law exempli- 
fied in Orestes's final escape : " By suffering comes wisdom." If the 
religious motive just assigned alike for the suppression of the lapse 
of time in the Agamemnon and for the insistence upon it in the 
Eumenides, is a compelling one, then we should find, in the loftier 
and more impressive passages of the early part of the Agamemnon, a 
full expression of those most solemn and uplifted moods of Aeschy- 
lean piety which are akin to the one in which our poet maintains 
with a sublime religious insight that the doer must suffer. These 
kindred moods are in fact most vividly and adequately expressed 
wherever the chorus of elders look away from the fateful intricacies 
of doom as concretely exemplified by the doings and sufferings of 
Greeks about Troy, and strive to fathom the ultimate decrees of the 
Gods and of Destiny. Note too that it is just while these choral 
odes are being sung that the compression into the same hours of 
Agamemnon's sin and punishment is taking place. With the close 
of the second choral ode the gulf of time is passed, and Agamemnon's 
herald appears. The difficulty, however, of presenting these moods, 
as expressed, out of their context and yet briefly, is so great that I 
should hardly make the attempt, were it not for the links by which 
they may be connected if we confront them with certain verses of 
the ninetieth Psalm, placing opposite each verse the corresponding 
Greek passage or passages from the first two choral odes of the 
Agamemnon. 
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n8 Louis Dyer. 

When due allowance has been made for the widely different terms 
with which Aeschylus had to work out the expression of his far- 
reaching conceptions of human frailty, divine omnipotence, and the 
unfailing retribution visited upon wrong-doing, the close parallelism 
of thought is often striking. Least so perhaps in the case of the 
fourth verse. " For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yester- 
day when it is past, and as a watch in the night." For these I have 
found no closely parallel expression in the two choral numbers under 
discussion. But this verse of the ninetieth Psalm is just the one 
which receives a striking poetical exemplification in the dramatic 
suppression of the lapse of time which Aeschylus introduces into his 
plot. By violating the prosaic possibilities of time in the dramatiza- 
tion of Agamemnon's swift punishment, our poet sets before us in 
action that divine retribution which is independent of time, and 
illuminates as it were the Psalmist's words that "a thousand years in 
thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night." 

Enough has now been said, I hope, to show the higher religious 
motives underlying the unique manner in which Aeschylus first leads 
us up to the sack of Troy until we are within earshot as it were, and 
then, his moral lesson given, bides his time until an opportunity 
offers itself for restoring the event to its right chronological perspec- 
tive. We know that the three plays of the Oresteia are his latest 
that survive, and when, reverting to considerations of literary form, 
we compare the economy of this plot, not only with that of Aeschylus's 
other and earlier dramas, but also with all extant plays by Sophocles 
and by Euripides, we can see that the possibilities of purely dramatic, 
as contradistinguished from epic presentation, have been carried 
further in the Agamemnon than anywhere else. The dramatic setting 
given in the Agamemnon to its only genuine messenger's speech, — 
the account of the shipwreck of the home-returning Greeks, — 
together with its small compass, quite remove it from the category 
in which the longer messenger's narratives of other Greek plays 
belong. By resort to anachronism with regard to the sack of Troy, 
Aeschylus avoids at the outset an archaic and semi-epical tale given 
by a messenger, and creates a new law of artistic perspective. His 
skill conquers for him substantially the freedom used in Shakspere's 
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plots, and yet he adheres to a unity of time and carries his audience 
with him. An unwonted problem offered in the fate of Agamemnon 
to our poet's religious conception of divine retribution was the 
stimulus which quickened his powers of invention. He was undoubt- 
edly helped to success by the mysterious appeal to the supernatural, 
by the mystic ecstasy which pervades the whole of the Agamemnon. 
The dim and dreamy doubts and forebodings of the first choral ode 
are but the prelude to the magical message of the beacons from Troy 
and to Clytemnestra's second sight as she relates the cruelties and 
impieties committed in the sack of Troy. Here is the first culmina- 
tion of this mood of mysticism which transfuses the choral odes 
until it becomes so dim and uncertain in the last choral song that all 
light seems to have gone out. But just at the point where the 
chorus loses prophetic sight the supernatural reasserts itself, most 
clear and unmistakable, in the passionate vaticinations of Cassandra, 
and it finally dies down after the crime is consummated into obsti- 
nate forebodings of the avenger to come, which leads us on to the 
opening scene of the Choephori. 

The first part of the Agamemnon (1-430) may in fact be regarded 
from the point of view of the chorus, whose joyless and desperate 
utterances occupy one-half of the whole play, as a dream of the 
taking of Troy. The dream is unutterably vivid and unspeakably 
sad for him who sees it, and who is in dreadful certainty that it is 

true, — 

" But ever as he reaches forth his hands 

Slips from them back into the viewless deep, 

On those soft silent wings that walk the ways of sleep." 1 

Just at this point comes the rude awakening, whereby the thoughts 
of the chorus and of the audience are rivetted upon the dead for 
whom they mourn. How sharp the contrast is between the first and 
dreamy mood of melancholy foreboding, and this new mood of most 
passionate and palpable grief, has been pointed out above by appeal- 
ing to the late Professor Merriam's interpretation and is evident to 
the most casual reader. After this wonderfully heart-searching com- 
munion with grief for their country, where, as in the Scotland described 
by the Lord Ross, — 

1 Fitzgerald's translation of Ag. 431-434. 
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"... nothing 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile, 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air 
Are made, not mark'd : where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy : the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd for who, and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they sicken . . ." x 

the Argive elders turn upon their dreamy terrors and their vision of 
the impious sack of Troy. Measured by the certainty of present 
grief all this seems dim and doubtful. First they exclaim 

" Neither a city-sacker would I be 
Nor life, myself by others captive, see," 2 

and then they think of the beacon-message and revert passionately 
to the mood of incredulity which stirred in them when they first 
heard the news from Clytemnestra. Their doubts grow more press- 
ing as they more fully express them, in their minds the remembered 
vividness of Clytemnestra's announcement is " sicklied o'er with the 
pale cast of thought." They thus forget, and we with them, that 
Troy — if really taken — has been taken only a few hours ago. 
They remember the taking of Troy only as a matter of intense doubt. 
The only proof that can repel the assaults of this passionate incredu- 
lity is the instant appearance of Agamemnon's herald. At this point 
in the plot, anxiety and doubt overshadow our nicely calculating 
faculties, and this mood, so carefully prepared beforehand, is utilized 
by Aeschylus for bridging the chasm of weeks which logically 
separates the coming of Agamemnon from the beacon-message 
announcing his triumph at Troy. This coming is clearly marked off 
from what precedes by suggestions of the rising of the sun.* Until 
the arrival of the herald no mention of day or of dawn suggesting 
more than the faintest glimmer of daybreak occurs. The action is 
wrapped as it were in the glooms of ending night, and such hints of 
dawn as are given come from Clytemnestra, who commands the 
eastern heavens from the stage, while the chorus front her and face 



1 Macbeth IV, Ui, 166-173. 

2 Browning's translation of Ag. 478 ff. 

*4r- 5'3; rf - S 2 3-S 28 - 
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the gloomy quarters of the sky. This circumstance lends an added 
force to the opening of the song of thanksgiving at line 367, w ZeC 
fia<n\ev ml vv£ 4>i\Ca, and is not without its bearing upon the dreamy 
and melancholy trains of thought, what might in modern phrase be 
called the hypnotized condition of the chorus. It is not until the 
sun has risen that they quite lose that dreamy half-consciousness so 
wonderfully described from her own experience by Clytemnestra, 
where she says to Agamemnon : " The droning gnat with lightest 
flutter would wake me from dreams in which I saw thee pass through 
more than the time of my sleep." 1 

Just here and in closing we may note that the marvellous first 
scenes of the first and fourth acts of Macbeth, where the supernatural 
element in the plot is chiefly focussed, are also enacted during those 
darkest hours before the dawn of which we have been speaking. 
Thus the plot of Macbeth associates itself in this regard with that of the 
Agamemnon, and something analogous is true of the plot of Measure 
for Measure. Bearing this association in mind, we may see the same 
close concatenation of events in Macbeth, which Aeschylus has achieved 
in his Agamemnon, and we may account for it by a kindred spirit of 
onward-marching and culminating crime, capped by instant and 
resistless retribution informing the two great dramas. As to Measure 
for Measure, it comes chiefly into this exalted fellowship, when we 
consider what changes were made by Shakspere in adapting the 
ruder original which forms its framework. That done, it will appear 
that by means of these changes, Shakspere has worked into it and 
wrought out of it, as Mr. Pater has said, " a morality so character- 
istic that the play might well pass for the central expression of his 
moral judgments." 2 I am confident that just this is what every 
reader will affirm of Aeschylus and the plot and the play of the 
Agamemnon, if only his consideration of the matter is sufficiently 
broad; if, that is to say, the Agamemnon is not considered apart 
from its two companion plays, the Choephori* and the Eumenides.* 

1 Dr. Verrall's translation of Ag. 883-885. * See note on p. m. 

2 Appreciations, p. 177. 4<See note on p. 113. 



